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A SERIES OF ARTICLES— NUMBER ONE— THE DESIGN. 

A subject that is very generally discussed in 
America to-day is household furnishing, and all 
that pertains to the decoration and embellishment 
of the home, for since Charles L. Eastlake led the 
way with his now famous book of essays on house- 
hold taste, there has been a very perceptible ad- 
vance made in the arts of design in this country 
as well as in England. 

While we can view with pleasurable feelings 
this noticeable improvement, we cannot but con- 
template with impatience any hint of a return to 
the hideous ugliness of the not very remote past. 
Fashion may dictate a partial return to the 
"Rococo" and the signs of the times certainly 
point in that direction, but it is to be hoped that 
the increased dissemination of correct taste among 
the people may counteract any such influence. 

In the present series of articles we will endeavor 
to treat the subject of furniture from the practical 
or workshop point of view, having had a thorough 
training in the practical details of the business we 
may fairly claim to know some little about it, as 
much at least as some of our writers who have 
given the subject their attention, with knowledge 
that has been gleaned from outside sources entirely, 
and yet they have not hesitated to speak with au- 
thority on matters pertaining to the same. 

When man's necessities impelled him to fashion 
for his uses articles of domestic furniture, we find 
he chose the simplest and most direct methods to 
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accomplish his purpose, thus we read "that in the 
dark ages the first attempt at the seat or chair was 
a plank supported by uprights, the table a broad- 
board or number of boards bound together and 
placed on trestles." From the credence, that little 
side table that stood beside the altar in the churches, 
on which were deposited the articles used in the 
celebration of the mass, has come our modern side- 
board, cabinet, etc., utility being the first, and we 
think the only thing considered, but little attempt 
was made at decoration other than a softening of 
the edge or angles by a chamfer or slice, or 
perhaps an attempt at surface ornamentation by in- 
cised lines, so in studying some of the old examples 
one is struck with the common sense methods 
adopted in attaining the desired end, there are no 
superfluous parts, each has its reason for being. 

Fig. 1 shows a chest now in the old "Fairbanks 
House, " x Dedham, Mass., built 1G36. This fine ex- 
ample is made of oak strongly and well, as will be 
noticed the construction is simplicity itself, no 
mitred joints or meaningless moldings, the -plainess 
of surface in panels relieved by carving work from 
the solid wood ; it bids fair to serve its purpose 
for many years to come, having been used in the 
family for several generations. This house, by the 
way is one of the few remaining among us of this 
early period, and is well worthy of a visit, many 
quaint and curious articles in addition to this chest 
are there shown. Fig. 2 is a German Renaissance 
XVI. century cabinet. A fine example of this 
period, the ingenious division of panels so as to 
avoid monotony is to be noted, and commends itself 
by its simplicity, the carving is all worked from 
the solid. The joints in framing are butted, no 
mitre being made use of except in panel moldings, 
and these by the way are worked on the stiles, not 
planted on. Fig. 3 is another beautiful example 
from the German, of an earlier period than the 
last ; a transition from the Gothic to the revived 



classic being noticed in many of these 

old pieces. We have taken the 

liberty of altering some of the de- 
tails of carving, retaining the same 

general outline and division of parts 

as the original. We think the ex- 
amples there given are sufficient 

for our purpose to show the spirit 

and principle governing the making 

of furniture at that period, and 

which we cannot do better than 

emulate at the present time. 

In considering the subject of the 

designing of furniture we cannot do 

better than quote the words of 

Leonardo de Vinci: "In order to 

acquire a true notion of the form 

of things we must study the parts 

that compose them." As correct 

construction is the basis of all good 

design as applied to furniture, a 

thorough knowledge of it, on the 

part of the designer, is essential 

to success, one may be a finished 

draughtsman capable of producing 

the most elaborate drawings but, 

should he be deficient in this im- 
portant particular, he will work at 

a disadvantage. He should be con- 
versant with the most approved 

methods, the shortest and best 

means of attaining the end sought, 

the capabilities of the modern wood- 
working machine in the preparatory 

processes, and last, though perhaps 

first in importance, a knowledge of 

the dimensions of the various woods 

as commonly prepared for the 

market, as much time and annoy- 
ance can be saved by a little study of this import- 
ant but much ignored consideration. 

The point of weakness in many of our modern 

designers, is this want of knowledge of the practical 

details of the business, there are too many mere 
picture makers, triflers with the 
pencil who having but a superficial 
knowledge of designing, would con- 
sider it beneath them to begin where 
Chippendale and Talbert began, in 
the workshop, the best and we might 
say only place where a "thorough " 
knowledge of construction can be 
acquired ; what is wanted is "prac- 
tical" designers, who can if needs 
be superintend the putting into 
permanent form the fruits of the 
brain, who can say of their own 
knowledge, whether methods used 
are sound or not, and above all who 
can produce designs that will pay 
a profit to the manufacturer, a very 
important consideration in a com- 
mercial country 
such as this. 
That we have some designers 

among us possessing these necessary 

qualifications is certainly cause for 

congratulation, but we venture to 

affirm that the majority of them 

have attained their present advanced 

position from hard study and well 

directed personal effort rather than 

from any practical benefit received 

in our schools of design, many of 

which do much harm in that they 

tend to encourage hopes in the 

minds of their students, that often- 
times are designed never to be ful- 
filled, cunning devices to render labor 

dignified and "genteel" and as far 

removed from the vulgar sugges- 
tion of workshop as possible are 

made use of, and the students are 

impressed with the idea that they 

are being fitted to earn for them- 
selves a living, when the fact is, 

they have been engaged in a mere 

pretence of practical effort, as they 

realize when stern necessity compels 

a test of their powers. Some of these 

schools have done and are doing an 

immense amount of good in en- 
couraging a love of the beautiful 

and in disseminating correct taste 

among the masses, but in many of 

them too much attention has been 

devoted to imaginative art to the 

neglect of the practical. Did space 

permit we could give many instances 

of this that have come under our 

notice from time to time, and from 

actual personal experience, but we 

think the fact is sufficiently obvious 

to the most casual interested ob- 
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server, and more particularly to those who have 
been interested in the matter from a business point 
of view, and have looked to these schools to supply 
the demand for designers in the various branches 
of industrial art. 

We often hear the advice given to be original 
do not be satisfied to be a mere copyist. Good 
enough advice for the experienced designer, but 
dangerous for the novice to follow. Some try it, and 
the worst of it is, they do not recognize the fact that 
originality should not be attempted until one is 
sure of ones footing. Time enough to originate 
when one has gained strength and confidence from 
experience, and has at least learned how to copy 
well. Should this present century produce a new 
style, it will spring from the earnest study of all 
that is noblest and best in the accumulated ex- 
perience of the past, when the public of the pre- 
sent have learned to discriminate between good 
and bad art, without relying on professional assist- 
ance in making the choice, half the victory will 
be won, and we may safely give our attention to 
the style of the future. 
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